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Bdi torial 


THE HIGH COST OF INJUSTICE 


Within the past few days, we have been privileged to see 
and hear several particularly striking demonstrations of the 
vitality of the human spirit. Sometimes we forget. It was good 
to be reminded, 


From a strictly logical point of view, it would seem that 
anyone who remains in agricultural labor would have to be gravely 
demoralized. after all, in our type of society, we tend to show 
people what we think of them by how much we pay them. We pay a 
motion picture goddess a million dollars, two million dollars, 
whatever it is, and we thereby show her that we think her a goddess. 
We pay a baseball player a hundred thousand dollars, to show him 
that he is a star--something in the firmament, above us ordinary 
mortals. We pay doctors $30,000 a year, truck drivers $8,000 a 
year, typists $4,000 a year, and so forth. ‘These are fair indices 
of the esteem we have for them. According to the most recent in- 
formation which comes readily to hand, we pay full-time agricultural 
workers a national average of $1,100 a year, which, as we have 
pointed out before in these pages, is less than we pay social wel- 
fare recipients. 


Common sense would suggest that nothing could be better cal- 
culated to destroy human beings! self-esteem. As Cooley, Mead, and 
many other social philosophers have observed, there is a "looking 
glass" effect in human relationshins, through which we derive our 
opinions of ourselves from the Opinions which others have of us. 
Through this process, no coubt, a number of agricultural workers 
have become demoralized and stripped of their self-esteem. And, 
conversely, a number of persons who have been stripped of their 
self-esteem in some other way have become agricultural workers. 


But the extraordinary thing is the number of agricultural 
workers who have held onto their identity; who have never lost the 
knowledge of their worth; who have held ovt in the lonely battle 
against a whole society arrayed before them. ‘This is the rarest 
Phenomenon in ours, or in any, society: a personality with strength 
enough to say, "I am myself", in the face of a system which says, 
"You are something else." The movie goddesses, the baseball stars, 
the doctors, truck drivers, clerks and the rest of us have never had 
to test our own strength. We have been nurtured in a gentle system, 
and have quietly accepted the evaluations--some inflated, some de- 
flated--which that system has awarded us. Many agricultural workers, 
perhaps most agricultural workers, have not. It is a kind of miracle. 


We sat in an auditorium, in the State Capitol, on March 13, and 
heard seven agricultural workers speak at a public hearing. They had 
not been invited in advance, but they demanded the right to speak. 
They spoke with wit, grace, cogency. Without advance preparation, 
they spoke better than most of the "experts" with their polished 
scripts. And on March 21, at a social gathering, we saw half a dozen 
agricultural workers conduct themselves with as much or more dignity 
than the group of upper-middle-class suburbanites. In a little 
speech, one of the workers said, "You say that some of us are 'winos!’. 


When it happens with you, you call it alcoholism." We wanted to 
cheer aloud as this woman, who had been treated harshly for twenty 
years, could still look an alien world in the eye and say "I am 
just as good as you are." 


Suburbanites, like all American consumers, whether they 
realize it or not, are exploiting and taking advantage of the 
strength and patience of agricultural workers. Virtually all the 
fruits and vegetables which pass our lips are stained with this 
message: "You are being subsidized by someone who is paid less 
than he knows he is worth." In an immediate, material sense, 
agricultural workers are paying the price of this injustice. But 
there are other levels of human experience. In a sense, we con- 
sumers are paying the greater price. In accepting the subsidy, in 
accepting an artificial, inflated evaluation of our own worth, in 
testing neither our conscience nor our strength, we are paying with 
our identity and self-respect. We hate ourselves for our weakness, 
we doubt ourselves, and we end on the psychiatrists! couch or in 
the divorce courts. But mest . farm worker families somehow go on, 
without such self-hate, self-pity, self-doubt, in the knowledge that 
they are doing useful work, in the knowledge that society's evalua- 
tion of their worth is a lie. May they have pity on us on Judgment 
Day. H.P.A. 


HHHHHKHKE 
REPORT TO THE SUBSCRIBER 


As you will see in the News section which follows, this has 
been a very important, and full, six weeks for the Citizens committee 
and for all who are concerned with farm labor. Realizing that this 
would, hopefully, happen, we state mn our application blanks that 
$3.00 covers 12 issues, not necessarily a one-year subscription. We 
apologize to those who have been scanning the mails for a March issue; 
we missed it, not you. And, realistically, as long as all the work is 
done by persons with other full-time jobs, it may happen again. 


The opportunity to meet many friends of farm labor at various 
conferences this month has meant a surge of new subscriptions and mem- 
bers. To date, Citizens for Farm Labor has \l Advisors, 115 Members 
and 112 Subscribers. We hope to grow continually, although it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to remain "unmechanized" and still 
even marginally efficient. We receive a number of letters every month 
from interested individuals asking questions of all kinds, requesting 
help with term papers, jobs, some avenue for expression and some chance 
to help us. We are, unfortunately, seldom able to do justice to these. 

There are several needs which we have at present, for. which we 
solicit your help. First, we badly need a part-time secretary to help 
with mailings and with the magazine; anyone in the bay area who could 
volunteer about 10 hours a week could perform a vital service at this 
point in time. Second, we have been most fortunate in having an indi- 
vidual in Berkeley who was willing to help get the magazine started, 
by donating about 15 hours of mimeographing time a month; he agreed 
to see us through the first 6 months, but we must now find another 
mimeograph machine, and new volunteers to man it. Again, anyone know- 
ing of such a facility and/or individual could help immeasurably by 


putting us in contact with them. While we have never had the time 
to actively solicit an "angel", we have occasionally glanced, with 
envy, at printed, as opposed to mimeographed, magazines and thought 
that someday someone with a print shop, an off-set machine, or the 
money to buy these services--even for a few months=--might appear. 
at our door. Jf anyone of our members, subscribers, or readers 
qualifies as an angel, or knows of one, we would like to talk with 
him further. We hope that people feel the magazine is important 
enough to give some serious thought to these needs, and to help 

us solve some of the Farm Labor problems. 


We also wish to thank members of St. Ambrose Church who have 
faithfully assembled the last three issues of the magazine, and pre- 
pared them for mailing, and the Friends Committee on Legislation who 
included Farm Lebor flyers in their March mailing. 


A number of new subscribers ask us to begin their subscriptions 
retroactively, with the first issue. Unfortunately, we had never 
made as many copies of the magazine as we had requests for until 
the last issue, the February one. If we are able to get some addi- 
tional clerical, mimeographing help, we hope to make copies of all 
the articles which have appeared in the first three issues of the 
magazine available to interested persons. If you have requested back 
issues, and have not received them, we apologize to you at this point. 
All money received for back issues which cannot be supplied will be 
automatically applied to future issues, unless otherwise requested. 


The April general meeting of Citizens for Farm Labor will be 
held Wednesday, April 8th, at 1615 Bonita Street, Berkeley, at 7:30. 
We invite all our members, and interested subscribers, to attend. 


CURRENT AND CURRENTS 


The past month has been newsworthy--almost every day--for 
those of us who try to follow farm labor news. A combination of 
reports and newspaper articles, supplied by our clipping service, 
may bring us up to date. 


On February 21-23, the California Democratic Council's annual 
convention was held in Long Beach. A resolution was introduced by a 
member of the Executive Committee of CFL, defended before the Resol- 
utions Committee by another, and was passed. It is the strongest 
farm labor resolution ever passed by a major political organization. 
(See page 6 for the full text of the resolution) Just three years 
ago, a resolution proposing simply a $1.25 hourly minimum wage for 
agricultural workers was defeated by delegates to this same convention. 


On February 26th, Irvine Sprague presented Governor Brown's 
statement of California's housing problems and needs before the 
joint Subcommittees on Housing of the US Senate and House of Repres- 
entatives in Washington, D. C. ‘he text of his speech included the 
following: 

iT believe there is a need for at least two kinds of (farm 
labor, ED) housing: first, permanent, off-the-farm homes for the 
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farm worker family who wants and needs a year-round home. ‘This 
is the most desirable situation for the farm workers and it is 
the public policy we must strive for. Second, temporary housing 
for those migrants who are needed for certain farm operations in 
certain areas for short periods of time. This could be built 
and operated by local housing authorities or the state. In any 
case, however, whoever builds it will need federal assistance. 
There may be other alternatives as well, although I do not favor 
any which would create company towns, with the worker completely 
at the mercy of the grower for housing. American experience with 
that system shows a long, bitter struggle by the worker to free 
himself. The farm worker has little enough freedom of movement. 
He needs more, not less." 

This statement is in substantial agreement with Citizens for Farm 
labor testimony presented earlier by Gerald Hill and by Henry 
Anderson at state-level hearings. 


On February 27-28, more than 00 people gathered in Bakers- 
field for the annual Conference on Families Who Follow the Crops. 

Farm workers were represented on most of the panels, along with 
representatives of grower associations, state, federal, and private 
agencies, and organized labor. More farm workers than ever before 
spoke from the floor in other open meetings; a lively debate between 
Mr. Fahrney, of the Tulare County Growers Association, and Violet 
Rotan, a farm worker, was heard by many. The subject was whether 

or not Mrs. Rotan was a "different breed of people" than Mr. Fahrney. 
This conference was the first opportunity that all sides had had to 
discuss what must be done to avert a labor shortage since the Growers! 
Associations announced that they would not support extension of P.L. 78. 
One worker remarked that he had never been to a conference before. He 
said it was his opinion--now that he knew what went on and how things 
were discussed--that workers should be certain to attend every future 
conference held, and to make their voices heard. 

More than 150 copies of Farm Labor were sold at the conference, 
and some 25 new subscribers and members were added during the confer- 
ence. An outstanding display of photographs was prepared for the meet- 
ing by Richard Weymouth Brooks 1221 Union St., San Francisco, and were 
displayed behind the Citizens committee table. 


On March 6th, Governor Brown and members of his staff visited 
farm worker families in Tulare County. From several reports, the 
Governor was genuinely concerned with conditions he viewed there, and 
remarked that there were important segments of the citizenry excluded 
from the state of general prosperity which characterizes the nation's 
largest state. Much of the groundwork for the Governor's visit was 
laid by staff members of the American Friends Service Committee and 
the California Migrant Ministry. The Governor invited workers he 
talked with in Tulare County to visit him in Sacramento if they ever 
came; he was surprised and pleased to find that 3 of the 5 families 
he met in Tulare were on hand to meet him the very next week in Sacra- 
mento at the farm labor hearings. 


The Modesto Bee, March 12: "On the heels of Governor Edmund 
G. Brown's visit to the farm workers! shacks in Tulare County last 
week, a bill was introduced in the assembly today to create a state 
office of housing and community development to help local governments 
and private non-profit organizations finance housing for low-income 
agricultural laborers. The bill was introduced by Assemblyman Edwin 


L. Ztberg of Sacramento County; Senator Walter Stiern of Kern County 
is a coauthor. ... Stiern said: tIt is amazing to realize that at 
present there is not even one person's full time devoted to this 
problem in any one of our state agencies.' The office created by the 
Z'berg-Stiern bill would take over all the powers of the division of 
housing in the department of industrial relations." 

The Z'berg bill, AB 116, was sent to the Assembly Ways and 
Means committee. It is being amended, and will be reviewed again. 
No hearing date has been set for the companion bill, SB 55. 


March 13 was the day set for a public hearing on "the farm 
labor problems that will result from termination of Public Law 78 
on December 31, 196);". CFL was invited to present testimony, along 
with some 50 other organizations, but members of CFL were disturbed 
when they learned that no farm workers had been sent invitations to 
testify. At a March ) membership meeting, it was decided that farm 
workers should, at least, be invited to attend the hearings to listen 
to the "experts" discuss their futures. Letters were sent to 6 
different farm worker organizations, inviting them to attend the 
conference and a CFL picnic lunch :on the capitol lawn. 

More than 125 farm workers came from as far north as Klamath 
and as far south as Bakersfield; several cars left at 2:30 a.m. to 
arrive in Sacramento by 9:00 a.m. 280 sandwiches and 10 pounds of 
"pan dulce" were consumed at the luncheon by farm workers, assorted 
officials, members and friends of CFL. The Governor visited the 
luncheon party on his lawn. Anne Draper, CFL Executive Committee 
member, led an informal rally at which various farm workers and 
friends of farm workers spoke their minds. During the afternoon 
hearings, after the "experts" were finished, there was time left 
for some farm workers to take the witness stand and tell the State 
and Federal hearing officers that there were plenty of California 
workers ready and able to fill the so-called "bracero gap". 


The night before and the night after the Governor's hearing, 
television station KTVU, Oakland, carried feature news stories on 
the hearing. Stephen Moore, a farm worker from Oakland who attended 
the hearings was interviewed by Al Helmso, the station's News 
Director. Testimony presented at the hearing by Henry Anderson and 
Paul O'Rourke was also carried. 


The Sacramento Bee, March 22: "tWhat will come of it all?! 
was the puzzler to many who attended Governor Edmund G. Brown's 
stormy hearing on farm labor problems. State Director of Employment 
Albert B. Tieburg, who is heading a six man committee shifting through 
the reams of recorded testimony, said the group already has decided on 
one recommendation. He said a program of youth camps for unemployed 
school dropouts which will combine supervised farm work and recreation 
will be included in the "action program" the group will recommend to 
Governor Brown." 

We understand that this group is holding weekly meetings, to 
follow-up on the hearings and to prepare a group report--recommend- 
ations as to how to fill the so-called "bracero gap". This report 
is due to be finished within a few weeks. As a corollary to this, 
the Giannini Foundation has already begun a study, under the direction 
of Eric Thor, to determine the. need. for new workers and the availa- 
bility of new workers; this study will be completed by September 1. 


(NEWS, CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


This resolution is an accurate reflection 
of the views of Citizens for Farm Labor. 
It was introduced at CDC's annual conven- 
tion in Long Beach by CFL Executive Comm- 
ittee member, Father Thomas McCullough. 
It was defended before the Resolution 
Committee by Anne Draper, another CFL 
Executive Committee member. It was passed 
by the CDC convention, on February 22,196, 
by unanimous consent. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOR POLICY Resolution Number 9. 


WHEREAS, agriculture is the largest industry in California, with direct 
receipts to producers amounting to more than $3,000,000,000 per 
year 5 


WHEREAS, agriculture is the sole industry singled out for exemption from 
the bulk of the social and labor legislation enacted in the 
past thirty years; 


WHEREAS, hired agricultural workers and working farmers and their family 
helpers labor under conditions of povexty, insecurity, and in- 
dignity without parallel in any other industry in our State and 
Nation; 


the Governor and the President have "declared war on poverty"; 


the bracero system, which guaranteed a reservoir of foreign 
contract workers at artificially depressed wage levels, will 
terminate on December 31, 1964, creating more than 50,000 job 
openings in California agriculture; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that State and Federal legislators and administ- 
ratirs are urged not to permit the development of a bracero-type 
system, under some other name, with government guarantees of any 
form of cheap, disadvantaged labor at artificially depressed 
"prevailing rates"; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the California Democratic Council urges the 
Governor of California, the State legislature, the agricultural 
industry, and organized labor to work for a comprehensive program 
of upgrading agricultural employment to levels reasonably com- 
parable to other forms of employment, including: 


1. Creation of machinery to guarantee the effective right of all 
workers to organize and bargain collectively; 

2. Extension of unemployment insurance to agricultural workers; 

3. A minimum wage of $2.00 an hour; 

). Revision of the Industrial Welfare Commission wage order for 
women and minors in agriculture, to make it comparable to all 
other wage orders; 

Revision of child labor laws in agriculture to make them com- 
parable to such laws in other industries; 

Removal of the agricultural exclusion from California's Fair 
Enployment Practices Act of 1959. 


Many subscribers have asked that we discuss 
. 'worker organization" in California. We begin 
this monumental task with an.article on bhe 
-range :of possible employer-employee relations 
The: framework outlined in it xeflecis. 
Henry Anderson's formal training as a socio- 
logist. Although he is Chairman of the Citi- 
zens ‘Committee, the views expressed below are 
those of an individual, speaking only for hin 
,self. This is, as we have said before, true 
of all articles printed in Farm Labor. 


NOTES TOWARD A TYPOLOGY OF FARM LABOR CRGANIZATICN 
by Henry Anderson 


I. Introduction. 


Everyone who understands the nature of the agricultural labor 
problem is aware that the only ultimate solution is going to lie in 
organization: of workers, on their part; and growers, on theirs. But 
organization, like peace, justice, freedom, and every other glow-word, 
means different things to different people. One or another form of 
worker "organization" has marked California agriculture from the beginn- 
ing of its intensive phase, nearly one hundred years ago. Agriculture 
could not have survived without it. Some types of organization have had 
goals, and used methods antithetical from other types of organization. 
As these words are being written, at lest half a dozen forms of acti- 
vity--all of which call themselves "organizing"--are going on in Calif- 
ornia. Some of them are fundamentally irreconcilable. Eventually, this 
confusion of tongues is going to have to be reduced to a common approach, 
or, at least, a handful of approaches which complement rather than coll- 
ide with one another. As our contribution to bringing order out of the 
confusion of tongues, we shall attempt, in this paper, to outline the 
major types of farm labor organization which have been attempted in 
California in the past hundred years--most of which are still extant 
today. 


Some limitations have had to be placed on the sccpe of the 
discussion. We shall not be able to consider organizing in areas 
other than Califoriia. ‘Thus, for example, the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union--one of the most important movements in the history of agricul- 
tural labor--must be reserved for a later article. We shall not be 
able to consider organizing among small farmers, even though their 
interests may be largely identical to those of hired farm workers. And 
we shall not be able to consider the mobilization of other social forces 
on behalf of agricultural workers. ‘the interesting history of the Simon 
Lubin Society, the John Steinbeck Society, the National Sharecroppers 
Fund, the NationaloAdvisory Committee on Farm Labor, the Emergency 
Gommittee to Aid Farm:Workers, Citizens for Farm labor, and the like, 
must await another occasion. 


: In the following discussion, types of worker organization 
will be taken’ up in approximately the same order they emerged histo- 
rically. 


Tai, the Patrén System. 


In its eapliest beginnings, California agriculture was 
essentially feudal. A "lord", or the equivalent thereof, provided the 
basic necessities of life, protection against an unkind environment, 
ane, sometimes, religious or other instruction. "Vassals", or the 
equi valent thereof, worked in the vineyards, oliye groves, or grain 
fields of the estate. ‘This type of labor organizati.on characterized 
the Spanish missions, and the relaticnship between friars and Indians. 
Even more strongly, it characterized the ranchos during the period 

California was ruled by Mexico. The system was an import from 
Spain, as filtered through the institution of haciendas and peones 
which evolved during the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries in Mexico. 


Agricultural relations in California, today, are sometimes 
referred to as "feudal". This is inaccurate. Feudalism implies a 
degree of stability, and a degree of responsibility on the part of the 
patron which is notably absent from contemporary baronies. Ncnetheless, 
Tt would be a sericus error to underestimate the extent to which recru- 
descences of the vatrén system linger on in California agriculture, in 
the thinking of both employers and workers. Employers still tend to 
assume that the mere fact of ownership of land somehow carries with it 
a peculiar and inherent right to labor of the peon class. And many 
workers, with a cultural heritage from Mexico, still accept, subecn- 
sciously, the notion that a good and kindly master is really the most 
that one can hope for in this life. So long as the infusion of new 
peasants from Mexico continues, under the "green card" system or some 
other, the tradition of paternalism will continue to be a powerful 
force with which other approaches to worker organization must contend, 
and which they will ignore at their peril. (ne of the most difficult 
and subtle problems of democratic unionism in agriculture is that 
workers accustomed all their lives to the patrén system will simply 
cast the union organizer in the role of a fiew patren, with no conception 
that bona fide unionism requires active participation and assumption of 
responsibilities by the rank and file. 


III. The Intermediary System. 


The former type of worker "organization" broke down in the 
1860's and 1870's, as great numbers of workers became available with 
whom employers could not communicate even if they wanted to. ‘he 
effective use of Chinese coolie labor required the development of a 
new type of worker "organization". Chinese labor brokers, or con~ 
tractors, emerged to bridge the language gap. As time went by, the 
practical effect of the intermediary system was to widen immeasurably 
the gap between growers and workers, in many and various ways, Even 
in the case of native American workers, with whom growers could 
perfectly well have had direct dealings, agricultural employers found 
4+ was to their advantage to rely on labor contractors, and avoid the 
normal resgonsibilities of employers.» This is another deeply engrained 
tradition of worker “organization” with which any more contempcrary 
approach must conjure. ‘he alliance between intermediaries, and the 
employers they have served so unfailingly so long, is a powerful vested 
interest. There are large investments in labor camps, buses, and the 
like, which the investors will not write off without a struggle. Aad, 
underlyjag it all, is the unfortunate but demonstrable fact that many 


agricultural employers, seduced by the intermediary system over the 
years, are simply not equipped, psychologically or in any other way, 
to manage their own labor relations. 


IV. ‘the Crew Leader System. 


When Chinese coolies were denied to California growers by a 
Congressional Act in 1875 (which, incidentally, is still on the statute 
books), growers turned to coolie lebor from Japan, Everything proceeded 
in the customary manner at first. But then the Japanese developed a new 
type of worker organization, ‘They chose a leader from among their own 
crew and entrusted him with locating jobs, and negotiating with employers 
on wages and working conditions. These crews were the equivalent of 
small, mobile unions. When picking was poor, and Japanese could not 
earn what they felt they were entitled to, they conducted the first 
"strikes" even seen in California agriculture. And what is more, these 
small, independeyt crews of Japanese refused to break each others! 
strikes. Astomshed growers began to look for more tractable labor. 


The crew leader system remains, to a greater extent than 
commonly recognized. Many "green carders" who spend their winters in 
Mexico send up an advance scout to California to arrange a work scher 
dule for the group. Most Filipinos--an essential part of the harvest 
force in asparagus, early grapes, and Brusselssprouts~-work under the 
crew leader system, with the leader right beside his compatriots in the 
field. Many of the farm workers in "shoestring communities" obtain their 
jobs, and work out their transportation, in a similar manner. And the 
Sequoia Farm Iabor Association, of Tulare County, is built on many of 
these same principles, applied in an unusually ambitious and systematic 
fashion. At the present time, however, the crew leader system is lacking 
one of the essential features which marked it during the Japanese era: 
the potential for forcing improvements in wages through withholding labor. 
There is none of the cohesion between "greencarders", Filipinos, "shoe- 
stringers" and other types of crews which would be required. Without 
it, growers can easily replace a recalcitrant crew with one a little bit 
hungrier~-and everybody concerned knows it. 


V. Revolutionary Unionism. 


During the second decade of this Century, the Industrial 
Workers of the World (I.W.W.), commonly known as "Wobblies", placed 
organizers among the casual and migratory agricultural workers of 
California. The philosophy of the Wobblies was frankly revolutionary. 
They said, "The working class and the employing class have nothing in 
common". ‘They spoke of abolishing the wage system, and building a new 
world from the ashes of the old. Although they do not appear to have 
used such methods to any notable extent in California, their philssophy 
was receptive to the use of violence and the destruction of property 
vhen it would exacerbate the conflict between the working and employing 
classes. An I.W.W. organizer was pre-eminently an agitator, skilled in 
exploiting grievances. The most spectacular example of this technique 
was the Wheatland riot, in 1914. ‘The two leading I.W.W. organizers on 
this / . were sentenced to life imprisonment, but the event focussed 

occasion 
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national attention for the fims®. time on conditions in California 
agriculture. 


After 1917, the decline of the I.W.W,'s revolutionary approach 
to farm labor organization was precipitous. This was partly due to the 
general agricultural prosperity which attended World War I, And it was 
partly due to ruthless suppression by the authorities under the "anti- 
suiversive" hysteria of that time, In September, 1917, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice opened a special office in Fresno, to which all growers 
having "labor trouble" were instructed to go for assistance. But even 
without these factors, it is most doubtful that the I.W.W. would ever 
have succeeded in organiziag agricultural workers in any lasting or 
meaningful sense. Among cther shortcomings in its approach, it appealed 
almost exclusively to white, single male transients, rather than to the 
darker-skinned, permanent workers who were doing~-and continue to do-- 
most of the agricultural work in California. 


Some of the great strikes of the 1930's might also be classi- 
fied under "revoluti onary unionism". ‘the Trade Union Unity League was 
ereated in 1930, by the Communist Party, in opposiiion to the American 
Federation of Labor. It focussed upon unskilled laborers who were 
largely ignored by the AFL, and organized along industrial rather than 
craft lines. Among other things, the T.U.U.L. moved into California 
agriculture, under such organizational names as the Agricultural Workers 
Industrial League, and Cannery and Agricultural Workers Industrial Union. 
For four years, leadership of the farm labor movement in California 
rested largely with T.U.U.L. organizers. ‘The largest and most sensat- 
ional of the strikes during this period involved the cotton pickers in 
the lower San Joaquin Valley. More than ten thousand workers were on 
strike for more than three weeks. Mass. picketing was employed. Growers 
organized vigilante groups. ‘The strike was successful to the extent it 
raised the picking rate from 60¢ to 75¢ a hundredweight, and again 
focussed national attention on conditions in the Sen Joaquin Valley. 

But none of the union's locals survived the end of the season. 


The Cannery and Agricultural Workers Industrial Union died in 
the summer of 193, when, under the prodding of the newly-formed 
Associated Farmers of California, authorities arrested and convicted 
17 C.&A.W.L.U. leaders on charges cf criminal syndicalism. In 1935, 
the 3U.U.L. itself dissolved, and Communist trade unionists were 
instructed to enter AFL (and, later, CIO) unions. The party line ran 
threugh the United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing, and Allied Workers 
of America (U.C.A.P.A-W.A.), which was formed in 19373; its successor, 
Food, Tobacco, and Agricultural Workers (F.T.A.); and, for a time, the 
successor to F.T.A., the United Fackinghouse Workers of America ier 
(U.P.W.A.). Some persons from this ideological matrix remain in the 
farm labor movmment today, but their philosophical beliefs, or former 
philosophical beliefs, have little or nothing to do with their present 
organizational activities. 


Indeed, it is perhaps stretching’a point to include any of 
the Communist-led strikes under the heading "revolutionary unionism”. 
Remarkably. little Marxist theory seems to have figured in any of the 
activities of the Communist-dominated unions. Rather than trying to 
destroy the bourgeois class, Communist organizers appear to have de- 
voted their energies and oratory to traditional trade union goals: 
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improvement of wages and working conditions, and union recognition. 


But the rapid demise of C.&A.W.I.U., after the arrest of 
the state leaders in 193), illustrates a fatal failing in the 
Communist apprcach to organizing: overcentralization, Which is to 
say, lack of involvement of workers themselves. 


VI. Orthodox Unionism. 


"Respectable" trade unions have talked of organizing Cali- 
fornia field workers for at least 62 years, ‘The 1902 national con- 
vention of the AFL, meeting in New Orleans, voted to place an organizer 
among the agricultural workers of California. The California Federation 
of Labor, and the Los Angeles Central Labor Council, followed, the next 
year, with similar resolutions, From that time to this, Big labor has 
periodically rediscovered the fact that the largest of all industries 
is still unorganized. Resclutions have been passed. Organizers have 
been put into the field--sometimes only one for the entire State of 
California, as was the case, for example, in 1911-1916 and 1952-1959, 


The Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee (AWOC), created 
by the Executive Council of the AFI-CIO in the spring of 1959, is by all 
odds the longest-lived and most costly of the orthodox approaches to 
organizing farm workers. By now, it prcbably represents an investment 
of $1,000,000 by the national AFL-CIO. During the first two years of 
its existence, AWCC attempted traditional techniques of signing up 
workers, and calling strikes when employers refused to negotiate-~which 
was alwayse In one year, 1960, AWCC authorized more strikes than had 
been conducted in California agriculture, curing the previous twenty 


years combined. Recently, AWOC has beer/*c fined to less attention- 


getting activities, (See Section IX, below) 


Despite the amounts of money which have been spent, there 
has always been doubt in many people!s minds--including many farm 
workers---as to the depth of the AFL-CIO commitment. These doubts 
rest on many grounds, such as George Meany's abrupt announcement on 
June 30, 1961, that AWOC was being terminated because the number of 
dues-paying members was judged insufficient to warrant further expendi-~ 
tures. For six months, AWCC continued largely on the strength of volun- 
teers. The professionals returned in January, 1962, when pressure from 
various labor and liberal sources forced Meany to reverse himself. But 
the "new AWOC" was placed under such limitations from the national and 
state AFL-CIO that it has been difficult for dispassionate observers to 
believe that Big Labor has a really serious conmitment to organizing 
agricultural workers, or, indeed, is yet convinced that agricultural 
workers can be organized. 


In addition to AWCC, a number of other recent activities may 
be mentioned under the heading "orthodox unionism". Local 78, of UPWA, 
was organizing in the fields of California until last year. At the 
present time, a California Farm Workers Union, headed by the former 
Director of Publicity for AWCC, is organizing, amid reports that it is 
about to receive the backing of the Western Conference of Teamsters and 
International Longshoremen and Warehousemen's Union. 


VII. "Organizing" by Government. 


California's labor-intensive agriculture could not survive for 
a week without sone sort of machinery for bringing workers and job- 
openings together. But the forms of worker "organization" on which 
employers have traditionally relied have been the antithesis of self- 
organization. The labor contractor system, discussed earlier, is one 
over which workers have absolutely no control. Another approach needs 
to be mentioned in this same regard. Not only do workers have no voice 
in it--it is probably the most effective technique ever devised to 
forestall self-organization by workers, or the rationalization of the 
farm labor market in the manner that other labor markets have been 
rationalized. 


This deterrent to genuine organization consists in the govern- 
ment rounding up workers and delivering them to growers "at the pre- 
vailing rate". Any time workers try to mobilize themselves in their 
own interests, they thus find themselves doing battle not only with 
their employers, but with their government as well. Within the past 
twenty years, government agencies, on behalf of California growers, 
have "organized" workers from junior high and high schools, county 
jails, State prisons, relief rolls, Army and Air Force bases, German 
and Italian prisoner-of-war camps, and Japanese concentration camps 
("relocation centers"). But by far the largest, longest, and most™ 
destructive intrusion of government into farm labor "organizing" is 
the bracero system. During the history of this system, Federal and 
State governments have collaborated to ship nearly 5,000,000 Mexican 
peasants into and out of the country at the behest of agricultural 
employers. It remains to be seen how many years it will take for farm 
laborers to work their way up out of the wreckage--assuming that gov- 
ernment doesn't embark on some similar adventure in captive labor, and 
create the same kind of wreckage anew. 


The "Annual Worker Plan" is more constructive. But like every- 
thing else the government does in this field, it accepts "prevailing 
rates" set unilaterally by growers as faits accompli, and to the extent 
that it recruits out-of-area workers at existing wage levels, it pre- 
vents those wage levels from rising in accordance with what would other- 
wise be the normal law of supply and demand. 


The more knowledgeable agricultural workers who remain in the 
industry realize that "we might be able to cope with employers, if 
left to ourselves, but deliver us from our govarnment." 


VIII. Quid pro quo Organizing. 


In the spring of 1961, it was suddenly and unexpectedly announ- 
ced that a contract had been signed by the Teamsters union and "Bud" 
Antle, world's largest grower and shipper of lettuce. This approach 
to farm worker organizing was accomplished without the workers being 
consulted on the content of the contract, or whether they wanted to be 
represented by the Teamsters at all. It was a most interesting contract 
in several respects, including the fact that the union promised to 
assist the employer in recruiting braceros if necessary. 
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This has been followed by another similar Teamster contract, 
with the Jim Mapes Corporation, said to be the world's second larg- 
est grower and shipper of lettuce. Some thought these two contracts 
heralded a major entry by the Teamsters union into agriculture. They 
have not been followed by any other activity. But they illustrate a 
distinctive approach to farm labor "organizing", and one which will 
presumably be employed by the Teamsters if and when they ever do move 
into agriculture in a systematic way. 


The Teamsters union has something very palpable and persuasive 
to offer growers in return for contracts: namely, assurance that food- 
stuffs will continue to move over the highways, and be processed in 
canneries. Both of these lifelines of California agriculture are 
already within the Teamsters! jurisdiction. For their part, growers 
have something very palpable to offer the Teamsters union: a check-off, 
through which dues are deducted automatically from workers! pay, with- 
out the necessity of union representatives going the rounds each month 
as AWOC, UPWA, and other organizers have had to do. 


Given such a quid pro quo, in which each party has something 
immediate to gain, it is quite possible that most of the agricultural 
workers in California could be blanketed into the Teamsters union 
virtually overnight. The irony is that this kind of "organizing", in 
which workers have no part, is possible in agriculture, as nowhere 
else, because of agriculture's exclusion from collective bargaining 
laws. In other industries, at least a vestige of democratic procedure 
is required, through a representation election under the auspices of 
the National Labor Relations Board. In agriculture, the last strong- 
hold of industrial authoritarianism in our society, there are no repre- 
sentation elections. 


IX. Political Organizing. 


We once heard it said by the then Assistant Director of 
Organizing for the national AFL-CIO that agricultural workers would 
never be organized unless and until legislation were passed making it 
virtually mandatory. Others, over the years, have come to more or 
less the same conclusion. Some farm labor organizations have there- 
fore devoted a major part of their energies to serving as lobbies and 
political pressure groups. For example, during the last years of the 
National Agricultural Workers Union, its lone representative in Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Ernesto Galarza, recognized the absurdity of one man trying 
to organize 400,000 scattered workers, Indeed ,Dr. Galarza himself 
felt it was irresponsible as well as absurd. He said to us in 1958, 

"TJ will never ask another farm worker to go out on strike, and lay his 
head on the chopping block, as long as some petty buréaucrat in the 
Farm Placement Service or Bureau of Hmployment Security can chop it off 
with a stroke of the pen, certifying more braceros." Galarza therefore 
devoted himself to a crusade--it was almost a one-man crusade at the 
time--against Public Law 78, and partiqlarly against the maladminist- 
rators of Public Law 78 in California. 


Political unionism--as distinguished from orthodox or economic 
unionism--seems also to have characterized the Agricultural Workers 
Organizing Committee since it was placed under a new director in Jan- 
vary 1962. Primary emphasis seems to have been placed on getting out 
the vote for COPE-endorsed candidates--even though, curiously enough, 
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virtually all these candidates, in areas of AWOC activity, were on 
record in favor of the bracero system and in opposition to minimum 
wage or other social legislation for agricultural workers. In 

terms of lobbying, dues-paying members of AWOU are represented, not 
by anyone of their own choosing, but by officials of the Celifornia 
Labor Federation. Here again, it is curious to note that unemploy- 
ment insurance for farm workers would probably have got through the 
1963 session of the California legislature if the state labor feder- 
ation had supported it. 


X. Organization through Reconciliation. 


The opposite side of the philosophical coin from the doctrine 
of class struggle (see Section V, above) is the doctrine that the 
interests of everyone concerned with agriculture--employers, employees, 
government, and the public-~-are intertwined and symbiotic. In this 
view, there is no basic conflict, if lines of communication can be 
opened. All that is really needed to ensure the rule of reason and 
justice is to bring all sides together to talk about their "common" 
problems - 


Faith in the power of reconciliation has motivated many of 
the American Friends Service Committee's activities in the field of 
agricultural labor. The same approach marks the annual Conference on 
Families who Follow the Crops. And, perhaps eventually more signifi- 
cant than either of these, essentially the same assumptions underlie 
the planning to date for a Domestic Peace Corps among migratory farm 
workers and rural slum dwellers. At a planning session for the Domes- 
tic Peace Corps, held in Berkeley last summer, someone was gauche 
enough to suggest that the foremost need was teaching workers how to 
organize. The health educators and other farm labor experts in attend- 
ance were greatly shocked, and unanimously agreed that if any such pro- 
posal were even discussed, it would be the death of the whole program. 


We have no way of knowing when or if the Domestic Peace Corps 
will obtain Congressional approval. But the prospect of government 
spending some millions of dollars to get growers and farm laborers 
"working together" is not overwhelmingly heartening. One need not be 
an enthusiast for the doctrine of class struggle to regard paternalism 
as an inherently unsatisfactory road to social justice. Paternalism is 
the happiest outcome which can result when two sides "sit down and 
talk", if all the power lies on one side. There is no such problem, 
of course, if there is reasonable equality of power between the two 
sides. But this presupposes worker organization. and then we are in 
the realm of collective bargaining--rather a different thing from the 
conference luncheon talks, or the kind of "community development" con- 
templated by the architects of the Domestic Peace Corps. 


XI. Day Haul Centers. 


Under the "day haul" system, growers and farm labor con- 
tractors send trucks or buses to a central collecting point where 
casual workers are obtained through a crude shape-up. These collect- 
ing points are usually located in skid rows of towns such as Stockton, 
Fresno, Los Angeles, and Oakland. The State Department of Employment 
assists by registering workers and in other ways. 
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In itself, the day haul does not represent "organization". 
It is, indeed, a collaboration of two forces--labor intermediaries and 
government--which, as suggested in Sections III and VII, work against 
real rationalization of the farm labor market. But there is some possi- 
bility that the day haul system may be overhauled and converted into 
something more rational than it is now. For example, there are periodic 
suggestions that the denizens of skid rows displaced by “urban redeve-~ 
lopment" in such cities as Fresno and Sacramento be relocated in farm 
labor centers on the outskirts of town. ‘The Farm Placement Service, at 
this moment, is looking to an expansion of the day haul system as one of 
the likeliest ways to fill the so-called "bracero gap". 


Of course, a day haul center operated by growers, contractors, 
and/or government would be, whatever its rationality, an intolerable 
exercise in captive labor. But Peter Maurin House, a Catholic Worker 
house of hospitality on Oakland's west side, represents a tenable attempt 
to inject some stability and self-respect into the day haul system. Peter 
Maurin House offers a decent place to sleep, close to the pick-up point 
for casual agricultural employment, and a place for discussion. It holds 
some promise as a rallying point for day haul workers to stand up in their 
own interests against what amounts to the conspiracy of farm labor con- 
tractors and government. 


However, even if day haul organizing were successful (AWOC has 
tried it for years without any lasting results), the effects on the total 
farm labor market would still be negligible. Only two or three percent 
of California agricultural workers get their jobs through the day haul 


and some of these jobs, rather than representing bona fide positions, are 
only a token gesture by bracero-users to satisfy the "reasonable efforts 
to recruit domestic workers" required by Public Law 78. 


Whether in skid rows or day haul centers out of town, shape-ups 
are a particularly primitive holdover from the 19th Century which will be 
one of the first anachronisms to go when sense prevails in the farm labor 
market. 


XII. "To Make the People Strong" 


In recent years, more and more persons in the farm labor move- 
ment have been arriving independently at similar conclusions about the 
proper meaning of the word "organize" in the context of California farm 
labor. These conclusions may be summarized as follows: 

1. The key to the farm labor force in California consists of 
some: 200,000 workers who have a serious attachment to the industry, but 
are not:"year around hired hands". They live for the most part in "shoe- 
string communities", perhaps going on the road for part of the year, but 
returning to the same base of operation. They work in a variety of 
fruit or vegetable crops, and for a number of different employers, during 
the year. Without these "local seasonal workers", scarcely a major crop 
in the State could be harvested. They are more organizable than strictly 
casual workers, on the one hand, or © year-around hired hands, on the 
other side. 

2. "Shoestringers" cannot be organized, in a meaningful sense, 
by any of the ten methods outlined above. There is no substitute for the 
long, slow, difficult method of going door-to-door where the people live 
and patiently building small groups, and bigger groups from smaller groups. 


3. To make the people strong, they must be the heart and 
mind and sinew and muscle of the organization. The organizer does 
nothing more than initiate a process in which people begin meeting 
one another, getting to know one another, talking to one another, 
trusting one another, assuming responsibilities, and carrying on the 
functions of the organization by themselves. 

4. ‘The goals of the organization are for the people them- 
selves, rather than the organizer, to select. Unlike orthodox unionism, 
authentic grass-roots organizations of agricultural workers may not, at 
the outset, choose to embark on wage increases or contracts. The people 
may choose to start a credit union, a co-operative store, a child care 
center. ‘They may seek to inform themselves and assist each other on 
workmen's compensation, disability insurance, welfare, and related prob- 
lems. They may choose any goal at all. ‘The important thing is the fact 
of building a network of human relationships where there were none before. 
This is the only real meaning of the word, "organize". Following this 
type of organization, all manner of things become possible. An organi- 
zation built not of paper but of serious commitment by flesh-and-blood 
human beings, can in time effectively confront the existing "power 
structure", and wield countervailing power, with respect to administration 
of laws, enactment of laws, enforcement of laws, economic arrangements, 
or whatever the members wish. 


The grass roots approach is not, of course, new. Many unions 
were no doubt built along these lines, generations ago, when there was 
no such thing as a Wagner Act. But the first systematic articulation 
of the method was by Saul Alinsky, in 1944. aAlinsky's Industrial Areas 
Foundation, having demonstrated the viability of the method in the "Back 


of the Yards" movement in Chicago, began supporting a grass roots move- 
ment among persons of Mexican ancestry in California in the late 1940's. 
This was the Community Service Organization (CSO). While not strictly 
an agricultural workers! organization, CSO functioned for all practical 
purposes as one in certain areas, such as Oxnard in 1958-59. 


The same method was used in building an Agricultural Workers 
Association (AWA) in Stockton, in late 1958 and early 1959, under the 
leadership of Fathers Thomas McCullough and Ralph Duggan. AWA voted to 
merge with AWOC in May, 1959, and house-to-house organizing gave way to 
orthodox unionism. 


CSO itself has declined somewhat in recent years, but the 
hard, slow path to farm worker organizing has an appeal and a vitality 
which seemingly will not die. ‘he former chief organizer for CSO, Cesar 
Chavez, leads a Farm Workers association (FWA), built painstakingly and 
scrupulously along grass roots lines. The California Migrant Ministry 
has sent many of its full-time staff people to the Alinsky "school" in 
Chicago; these people have returned and begun "organizing" in local 
communities. 


XIII. Conclusions. 


There is no doubt that the present chaotic and anti-democratic 
forms of"organization" which still characterize the farm labor market 
will, within our time, be replaced by something different. Our society 
has been extraordinarily tolerant of social lag in farm labor relations, 
but social lag cannot last forever, even in industrialized agriculture. 
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The only question is, which new form or forms will win the 
race to replace the intolerable patron, labor contractor, and govern- 
ment recruitment systems. Will it be some type of organizing from the 
top down, which does not involve workers themselves in any significant 
way? Or will it be some type of organizing from the bottan up, which 
extends to workers not only rights but responsibilities? The chances 
are all too good it will be top-down organizing, for example as already 
applied by the Teamsters in the Salinas Valley. 


Everything seems to conspire against the democratic organi- 
zation of agricultural workers. Growers will naturally prefer guid 
pro quo organizing. This approach will be far less troublesome for 
the ubiquitous government agencies. And it will be less troublesome 
for the workers themselves. Democracy is always more difficult to 
establish than authoritarianism, and more difficult to sustain. 


Another very real possibility which grass-roots organizations 
must prepare for is raiding by practitioners of the top-down method. 
It is altogether conceivable that opportunists will wait until the hard 
work has been done, and then step in with blandishments of one sort or 
another, take over the organization, and in effect deliver it into the 
hands of employers through some form of sweetheart contract. 


In addition to all the other obstacles and dangers, then, is 
the risk that defeat may be snatched from the jaws of apparent victory. 
We can only say that democratic unionism--like liberation of whatever 
type--is always a risk, always tenuous, never certain, never finished. 


But the grass roots approach to farm worker organization is worth pur- 
suing, no matter what tactical or momentary advantages may rest with 
other techniques. The dangers and difficulties are all worth while, if 
one believes that human fulfillment is the true aim of the farm labor 
movement. 
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Suggested readings: 


The farm labor movement, prior to World War II, is exhaustively 
discussed in a number of sources. See, for example: 

1. Stuart Jamieson, Labor Unionism in American Agriculture, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bulletin 836, 1945.” a 

2. U.S.Senate, 7ljth Congress, 2nd Session, Subcommittee of 
Committee on Hducation and Labor (the LaFollette Committee) . 
Hearings and Reports, 72 volumes, 192. 

3. John Steinbeck, In Dubious Battle. Fictionalized account 
of a farm labor strike during the period of Communist leader- 
ship. 


Since the war, the literature has grown more sparse. There is, 
for example, no satisfactory description of the National Agricultural 
Workers Union, or the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee. For 
the "bible" of the CSO approach to organizing, see Saul Alinsky's 
Reveille for Radicals. Henry Anderson's To Build a Union--an implicit 
critique of orthodox unionism, and an argument for grass-roots organizing 
--is available from Citizens for Farm Labor, Box 1173, Berkeley, for $1.00. 


Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 


and MEMBERS of AFL - CIO 
LOOK AT PICTURE - THEN READ STORY 


It is the picture of a labor camp on Union Island owned by the California Packing 
Corporation for housing agricultural workers. 


On April 17, 1962, | met with Mr. Henry, who represented the California Packing 
Corporation and tried to negotiate a contract for the agricultural workers. Mr. 
Henry stated at that time that he could not sign a contract with the Agricultural 
Workers Organizing Committee. 


On April 19, 1962, after negotiations had broken off, a picket line was placed a- 
round this camp by the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee, AFL - CIO. 
There were armed guards at this particular camp when the pickets were first 
placed on this camp. Later the guards removed their fire arms and the com- 
pany built this board fence so that AWOC could not contact any workers at 
this particular camp. 

AWOC has been picketing California Packing Corporation since April 19, 1962. 
California Packing Corporation's main brand is Del Monte. AWOC would appre- 
ciate it very much if the members of the AFL-CIO organizations and their friends 
would refrain from buying any of the Del Monte Brands. 


DON'T BUY DON'T BUY 
DEL MONTE BRANDS! DEL MONTE BRANDS! 


C. AL GREEN, Director 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, 
AK Cee Cio 
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The possibility of consumer boycotts has 
intrigued many students of farm labor 
organization, since the technique has been 
used successfully in garment and other in- 
dustries. But it is often extremely diffi- 
cult to identify "scab" produce by the time 
it reaches the grocery shelf, mingled with 
other produce. This difficulty does not, 
however, exist in the case of the California 
Packing Corporation and its house brand, 
Del Monte. Anne Draper, regional represen- 
tative of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO, is an authority on the 
theory and practice of consumer boycotts. 


DAVID VS. GOLIATH 


by Anne Draper 


"Delicious, delectable" - so read the Del Monte ads as they 
tempt the buying public with photographs of luscious fruits and vegetables. 
But another photogravh presents a different picture of this food giant: 

a photograph of a fenced-in labor camp appearing on leaflets circulated 
by the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committeé, AFL-CIO. 


AWCC placed a picket line around this camp on April 19, 1962, 
when negotations with the California Packing Corporation were broken off. 
Calpack's main brand is Del Monte; hence AWOC is shoring up its strike 
with a direct appeal to consumers: "Don't buy Del Monte brands." This 
consumers! boycott has received wide publicity and support among fellow 
unionists, as well as those concerned with the bitter struggle of farm 
workers for their rights, including the Citizens for Farm Labor. 


AWOC charges that armed guards patrolled this labor camp when 
the strike was declared. Later the guards removed their fire arms, and 
the company built the fence to prevent AWOC from contacting the workers. 
The camp is located on ironically-named Union Island, some twenty miles 
from Stockton, AWOC's headquarters in their drive to unionize California's 
farm workers. 


While Del Monte's fence may not be as formidable as the Berlin 
Wall, it does keép the workers isolated and apvart from the affluent 
society, for like most farm workers, they remain hidden in invisible 
islands and pockets of poverty. Busy legislators speeding to the State 
Capitol in nearby Sacramento preserve the fenced-in deprivations of farm 
workers by excluding them from the benefits of unemployment insurance, 
minimum wages, fair labor standards, collective bargaining rights, and 
most social legislation, 


AWOC's circular, with its photograph of the fenced-in labor 
camp, is addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Consumer and to union members. It 
explains why they are on strike against California Packing Corporation, 
and concludes with the appeal: "Don't buy Del Monte brands}" 


The story behind the strike is classic in its simplicity. 
Here is the sworn testimony of AWOC's present director, C. Al Green: 
"About the middle of March of this year (1962,ED), a group of 
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or Arab farm workers employed by California Packing Corporation came to 
AWOC headquarters and requested that AWOC represent them in an effort to 
get union recognition. ...Two AWOC Representatives. Karl Fearing and Rau] 
Aguilar, went to the CPC labor camp at Union Island and talked to a group 
of workers. At that time the workers asked that the AWOC return the 
following evening, or it may possibly have been the same evening, to talk 
to the entire group of Arab workers. J understand there are over 200 Arab 
workers in the CPC camp in addition to a group of green card Mexican workers. 

"On the evening specified for the meeting, Fearing and Aguilar 
drove to the CPC property only to find that the entrance gate was locked 
and that a guard was on duty. The guard refused to let the Representatives 
step on the CPC property, Being thus barred from CPC property by the fence 
and locked gate and by 'No Trespassing' signs on a second road to the 
property, AWOC organizing activities have been restricted to dealing with 
the workers through the fence." 


In mid-April, 1962, AWOC requested a meeting with Calpack to 
discuss a collective bargaining agreement for their employees. A meeting 
was set up, postponed at Calpack's request, and finally held on April 17, 
1962, with representatives of AWOC, the San Joaquin County Central Labor 
Council, and Calpack. The standard AWOC contract was given the employer 
representatives but they refused to sign any contract. When the workers 
learned that no contract had been agreed to, they refused to go to work. 
Picket lines were then set up, and the strike was sanctioned by the 
Central Labor Council. 


The California Department of Employment is not supposed to furnish 
farm labor to growers if a "labor dispute" exists. The Department there- 


fore conducted an investigation. Its "Statement of Facts" reads: 

"On April 18, 1962, the AWOC established picket lines at the 
asparagus fields operated by this firm. This resulted in the refusal of 
about 140 employees to return to their work in this asparagus field 
because of this labor dispute..." The department therefore refused to 
refer workers to these jobs "left vacant because the former occupants are 
a Dae in the course of a labor dispute within the meaning of Section 

02.2 (B)." 


Since there were no foreign contract workers, such as braceros 
from Mexico, at work in these fields. Calpack could not be penalized by 
their withdrawal, which presumably occurs when the Department determines 
that a "labor dispute" exists. There is no State collective bargaining 
law under which farm workers may select a union as their collective 
bargaining agent. National labor legislation excludes farm workers, so 
they can turn to neither state nor federal law for any orderly procedure 
in their attempt to unionize. 


Calpack has the distinction of being the largest individual 
employer using braceros in California, It belongs to the select 
group of 18 large growers who contract braceros directly, in addition 
to the 7 grower associations who supply the agribusiness interests with 
Mexican Nationals. Here are the top five: 


1961:Number Braceros Used 
California Packing Corporation (San Joaquin Area 
Bud Antle, Inc. (Central Coast Area) 
De Candia Farms, Inc. (San Joaquin Area) 
Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. (Desert Area) 
Frank King (Sacramento Valley & NE Counties) 
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These statistics do not give the complete picture, since these firms 
operate in other areas and belong to the grower associations which 

furnish them with additional braceros. Their operations are the backbone 

of the state's largest industry, agribusiness, with sales of over $3 billion 
annually. 


Calpack owns 2l;,000 acres of "farms, ranches, and plantations" in 
areas as widely scattered as Canada and the Phillipines. Its land holdings 
are located in the following areas: Merced, Rio Vista, Stockton, Wheatland, 
Winton, Yuba City, and West Sacramento, California; Wells, Minnesota; 

Crystal City, Texas; Toppenish Washington; Mindanao, Phillipines; and 
Ontario, Canada. 


In addition, this giant corporate "farmer" leases 7,000 acres 
of land, and operates a vast complex of subsidiaries in the packing, cann- 
ing, storing, freezing, processing, and marketing fields. CPC owns 50 
warehouses in the United States and Canada, manufactures its own cans, and 
operates its own seed processing and seed experiment stations. 


This goliath of horizontal and vertical integration includes a 
label printing plant in Oakland, a repair shop in Berkeley, and a shipping 
terminal in Alameda. Calpack's board of directors reads like a "Who's Who" 
of banking, finance, real estate, insurance, manufacturing, utilities, and 
transportation. ‘The interlocking directorates represent some of America's 
largest and most powerful corporations. 


Calpack belongs among the giants of industry. In 1960, its 
assets were $26,323,905; its sales were $352,53),506; and its net income 


was $1,530,177. For comparison, another giant agribusiness firm, Di Gior- 
gio Fruit Crop. had sales of $7,868,000 in 1960 and its net income was 
$1,582,000. 


Calpack is the Goliath taken on by AWOC. To win their strike, 
AWOC needs to muster the vast purchasing power of organized labor and its 
friends. If focused properly, this economic power could substantially 
affect the company's sales and hopefully change its attitude toward the 
unionization of its farm workers. 


Other unions, like the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, have used 
the weapon of a consumers! boycott to supplement organizing efforts with 
great success. But it is effective only when it gains widespread support 
and is persistently developed. For this reason, it is urgent that all 
friends of farm labor publicize this consumerst boycott of Del Monte 
brands as widely as possible. Your own individual commitment not to buy 
Del Monte is the first step. Tell your grocer, or supermarket, or lunch- 
room, or wherever you find Del Monte brand, why you won't buy it and 
urge them not to buy it. 


Every shopper who faces a Del Monte label can help farm workers 
in their just fight for equal rights. Their strike against Calpack is 
part of this fight. They have placed an invisible picket line around 
every Del Monte product. No one alerted to this great struggle can, in 
good conscience, cross this picket line. 
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CURRENT AND CURRENTS, continued from page 5. 


On March 21, Iu and Jan Haas and Tom and Kaye Moore gave a 
benefit for Citizens for Farm Labor at the home of Lu Haas. The 
guests, mostly j..vernment workers and their wives, met Harry 
Rasmussen, Violet Rotan, and Maria Moreno who came from Tulare 
at Mr. Haas' invitation to discuss their problems and what they 
hoped from their government. Eight other members of Citizens for 
Farm Labor also attended the benefit and spoke with guests. We 
wish to thank Iu Hass, Tom Moore and all the others who attended 
for making it a successful and, we hope, provocative evening. 


Throughout March, people were engaged in "numbers games", 
predicting the outcome of events which have not yet transpired. 
A few statements summarize newsworthy facts and feelings: 

The Merced Sun-Star, February 29: "The head of the Univer- 
sity of California Division of Agricultural Sciences...M.L. Peter- 
son said California's farmers,faced with the end of the bracero 
system next December, have launched a massive domestic worker 
recruitment program, principally in the Southeast, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Puerto Rico, areas of substantial unemployment." 


The Oakland Chserver, March 1: "They are also advocating 
bringing in farm families and destitute coal miners from the 
Appalachian mountains, where even the third generation is now 
solely dependent upon welfare handouts. ... During the war, there 
were 75,000 colored field hands brought into Richmond. alone, to 
work in the shipyards. There are no figures available, but how 
many of these 75,000 are now on the relief rolls?" 


Hhe Porterville Recorder, March 13: "A prominent California 
farmer, Roy.R. McLain of Visalia, told the Wine Institute today that 
government, legislative and labor leaders will answer to farmers 
and consumers if the end of the bracero program causes chaos in the 
farm industry." Pas 


The Buttonwillow Times, March 12: "Will farm labor needs 
lessen in the years ahead? No, said Allan Grant, indicating that 
‘University economists say that five years from now, the need for 
farm workers will be at least as great as it is today--or greater.!" 


The San Luis Obispo Telegram-Tribune, February 22: "Grant 
said even non-farm segments of the economy would feel the loss. 
(of braceros, ED). 'The do-gooders fooled around with something 
they knew nothing about when they advocated the end of the bracero 
program', Grant said." 


The California Farmer, March 7: "At the same time that it 
was announced that we had given up on the bracero program, at the 
National Farm Labor Conference in Tucson, the man representing the 
Secretary of Labor made it very clear that 'all' foreign labor 
programs would be shut off. ‘This means the P.L. lh. green card 
men. As Ed Hayes of the Imperial Valley Farmers Association pointed 
out, 'P.L. i) is exactly the same law which baseball players, opera 
singers, or anyone else wishing to immigrate to the U.S. would have 


4 yl ib ith." 
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On page 15, Henry Anderson outlines his 
ideas on what it takes "to make the people 
strong". Below, Cesar Chavez discusses 
the potentials and the problems faced in 
"erass roots organizing", as he describes 
the two year history of the Farm Workers 
Association. Cesar Chavez has worked with 
the Community Service Organization in the 
past. He is currently director of FWA and 
a member of the Advisory Board of 

Citizens for Farm Labor. 


"VIVA LA CAUSA" 
Cesar Chavez, interviewed by Wendy Goepel 


When you mention union in California, most people think of 
AWOC, the Teamsters, or perhaps the ILWU. Here, there are nation-wide 
Super~structures; and it is assumed that one of these will eventually 
"reach down" and pick up the farm worker. Some say it will be the 
Teamsters because they control the necessary transportation iink from 
field to cannery or retail store; others speculate that it will be AWOC 
because of its activity in the valley during the past five years. 


But some other observers feel that a little-known organization 
called the Farm Workers Association (FWA) is building a union in the real 
sense. HWA, with headquarters in Delano (Kern County), was begun by 


Cesar Chavez. Some people may be more familiar with his name than with 
the organization. 


Cesar Chavez was one of the first staff members of the 
Community Service Organization (CSO), a political and social-action 
movement among Mexican-Americans in various California communities. 
He became a skilled community organizer under the tutelage of Fred 
Ross of the Industrial Areas Foundation. He worked for CSO in San Jose, 
Oxnard, Stockton, and elsewhere. As as organizer, he had to learn what 
unity and conflict meant, and how they came about. He was forced to 
figure out why people joined an organization or supported an organization. 


It is difficult, he has found, to remain a leader of your own 
people, rather than to use your people as a vehicle for improving your 
personal position--for gaining a new social identity for yourself. Many 
minority group organizations have gained strength in their early days, 
have earned the awareness of majority groups, and have then sold out the 
original purpose of the organization for some immediate awareness and 
appeasement offered to them: either the group has been absorbed, or its 
leaders have been lured off into positions within the "mainstream" of 
social life. Chavez himself has turned down positions with the Peace 
Corps and others, to continue what he believes he must try to do and 
might be able to do. 


The Farm Workers Association is almost two years old now. 
Chavez says, "If you look back, we've come a long way; if you look 
ahead, we have a long way to go." He says that there is nothing 
unusual about what he is trying to do now: "I'm just trying to do 
what everyone else has, and making a few changes where I know we've 
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made mistakes before." But the secret of his success--if there is 
to be success--will lie in certain unique techniques of worker 
organization vpon which the Farm Workers Association is built. 


Cesar begins by saying, "Some farm workers are bums just 
like some growers are. It's a big mistake to begin by idealizing 
the workers because they're the "down aad outers! ." And, "most farm 
workers are just human; they live, like all of us, from day to day; 
they want happiness and they want to avoid confusion and pain." 


Then he continues by asking questions: "the spirit of our 
Revolution: what has happened to it?" "Why do people belong to any- 
thing, or get excited about anything; what do they want; what keeps 
them going?" 


"When I was 19", he recalls, "I was picking cotton in Cor- 
coran. A car with loud speakers came around. The speakers were say- 
ing: 'Stop Working. You're not making a living. Come downtown to a 
rally instead.' My brother and I left, with many others. 7000 cotton 
pickers gathered in a little park in the center of Corcoran. ‘There 
was a platform and a union leader got vp and started talking to all 
the workers about 'the cause'. I would have died right then if some- 
one had told me how and why to die for our cause. But no one did. 
there was a crisis, and a mob, but there was no organization, and 
nothing came of it all. A week later everyone was back picking 
cotton in the same fields at the same low wages. It was dramatic. 
People came together. Then it was over. That won't organize farm 
workers." 


"A couple of years ago", he continues, "I was driving home 
from Los Angeles. I passed a pentecostal church ai night and it was 
full of people and I thought to myself, why do all the people come 
there so much. It must be because they like to praise God--and to sing." 


HUH HK 


A Union is a group of people who have feelings for one 
another and a devotion to a common cause. During the first year, 1962, 
Chavez spent months just talking with people in various town--in their 
homes, in places where they gathered at night, in the fields as they 
left their places at the end of a day. In the beginning, he says, it 
is important to let people know exactly what you are trying to do and 
what role they have in it. It is fairly easy to get people interested 
but it is important to find out which people are committed and are 
willing to work, and which are not really serious. Sometimes it is 
very hard to know this at first. In the beginning, he recalls, it was 
easy to get everybody excited. They were ready to join quickly, but 
they had unrealistic goals and ideas about what they would get. The 
biggest problem of all is to build a group spirit and to keep people 
involved and concerned--prepared to make demands, prepared to show their 
strength and their unity over.a long period of time. You have to just 
begin this by finding the committed people in every little community; 
this takes time. You begin by talking to people; then you call back 
on people. You spend evenings having "house meetings"--talking to 3 
or l people who want to spend an evening talking about problems and 
discussing what they see that has to be done. You build a core of 
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people who keep coming back to talk. You find certain people who 
are respected as leaders in every community; and you find that some 
of these leaders are committed to the task ahead. A union, then, 
is not simply getting enough workers to stage a strike. JA union is 
building a group with a spirit and an existence all its own. 


A Union must be built around the idea that people must do 
things by themselves, in order to help themselves. Too many people, 
Cesar feels, have the idea that the farm worker is capable only of 
being helped by others. People want to give things to him. So, in 
time, some workers come to expect help from the outside. They change 
their idea of themselves. They become unaccustomed to the idea that 
they can do anything by themselves for themselves. They have accepted 
the idea that they are "too small" to do anything, too weak to make 
themselves heard, powerless to change their ow destinies. The leader, 
of course, gives himself selflessly to the members, but he must expect 
and demand that they give themselves to the organization at the same 
time. He exists only to help make the people strong. 


A Union must have members who pay dues regularly. The only 
people which the Farm Workers Association counts as members are whose 
who pay their $3.50 a month, every month. Chavez says that farm workers 
who are committed can afford to pay $3.50 a month in dues, even though 
they have low incomes. He feels that the members commit themselves to 
the organization by paying dues regularly. He feels that because they 
pay so much, they feel they are the important part of the organization; 
that they have a right to be served. They don't hesitate to write, .to 
call, to ask for things--and to reaffirm their position in the associa- 
tion. Members enjoy certain concrete benefits, and are offered assist- 
ance with social, economic, and legal problems which they might have. 
These benefits can be, and are, used continually by the members. To 
many, the breadth of services and programs available to association 
members is new, and is most welcome. And the idea that the members 
are, alone, paying the salary of a man who is responsible to them is 
very important, both to members and to Cesar Chavez. "Of course", he 
says, "it is very hard to limit assistance and service to members: 
many people come to your door because they know that you might be able 
to help them out with some problem. But helping everyone who came would 
talk up all my time--and more. Then I would have none left to work with 
the other members. People must come to see assistance to one another as 
the purpose of the organization, as its very reason for being.” Cesar 
has also learned that you do not build a strong, on-going organization 
by simply performing services for any person who has a crisis, and needs 
help. People must come to realize that they join and are associated with 
a group that they will help, and that will help them,if they ever need 
it. The people together are not too small. 


The people together must learn to show their strength. One 
way which Cesar feels is very important is through concern with legis- 
lation. Part of the "training process" which the membership goes 
through is to learn how legislation is passed, and why certain kinds 
are often not passed. One of the requirements of membership is to 
pledge to work on legislation. This is done through letter writing 
campaigns, for example. Delegations to Sacramento are also part of the 
program: about 10 of the members went to the Governor's hearings on 
farm labor, and ‘those who had never been to Sacramento before went ona dour 
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of the Capitol. "Legislation will not solve the problems," Chavez 
says, "but it ¢an certainly make the road smoother." 


In the Farm Workers Association, a single membership covers 
a whole family. Membership fluctuates some, with the fewest members 
during the time when there is the most work available. During this 
time, people are toobbusy to remember to pay dues, and they just aren't 
as concerned with their problems as they are during slack season. In 
spite of seasonal fluctuations, the organization has continued to grow 
every month since it began. Today, the Farm Workers Association is no 
longer Cesar Chavez. There are local leaders, Farm Workers Association 
representatives, who work together with one another, and with Cesar. 
Local leaders are responsible for the members in their own town--for 
helping them with the problems they may encounter, for keeping the local 
group together, for encouraging peopie to understand and to use the 
services available to them as members, for collecting dues, for recruit- 
ing new members in the community. At the present time, there are local 
leaders, and local groups, in 67 different areas in 8 valley counties. 
The greatest number of local groups is in Kings County, followed by 
Kern, San Joaquin, Tulare, Fresno Counties. 


In every community, there are certain types of farm workers 
who are not potential members of the association. That group of 
workers who has recently arrived from Mexico are, for example, very 
hard to organize. They tend to think they are better off here than 
they really are. For one thing, it is difficult to explain American- 
style unionism to the "emigrado". Mexicans tend to assume that the 
United States Constitution forbids workers to cross a picket line, and 
that it should therefore be fairly simple to organize a strike, and a 
union. "The Mexican revolutionary constitution is", Chavez says, "kinder 
to the working man than our own." 


The workers who are hired year-round on one farm have a 
loyalty to the grower and are not willing to lose their security for 
an improvement in their conditions; they feel they would jeopardize 
their jobs by joining the association. Another group which usually 
won't join consists of the "old hands" among the local, temporary 
workers. These are the workers who have been in ‘one arsca about 20 
years--long enough to know where all the seasonal jobs in a three 
or four county area are. These workers have a fairly regular circuit 
of jobs, in and out of agriculture. When there is no work available, 
during certain periods, these workers can draw unemployment insurance 
from the cannery and other "covered" jobs which they have had. But 
it is not uncommon for them to collect unemployment insurance and do 
temporary farm work at the same time to supplement their income. 
These workers have something to gain, then, by keeping the "system!" 
as it is, and something to lose by joining an association which would 
change the system. 


Thus, there are different kinds of farm workers in any small 
community, and there is a certain amount of friction, overt or covert, 
between groups of workers. It is the seasonal farm workers who have 
been in the United States for some time, but who have not been able 
to find a full year's employment who are most likely to be interested 
in joining the association and in seeing an eventual ynion of farm 
workers. Chavez notes that there will probably be real conflict in 
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many little communities before the problems are finally resolved, 
because of the vested interests which certain workers think they 
have in the status quo. 


The agricultural workers who are FWA members may, then, 
be characterized as local families who depend on seasonal farm 
work. Most of them live, year-round, in the southern San Joaquin. 
Almost all are family men. ‘They are a stable group to work with, 
and they are capable members of an ongoing organization. 


The biggest problem is keeping the local groups, all the 
people, united and ready to engage in "direct action" when the time 
comes. There are not many general meetings of the Farm Workers 
Association. Chavez observes that people do not like to go to meet- 
ings endlesslv. If nothing important happens when they do go, they 
may become discouraged about the organization and the movement, on 
the basis of the meeting. Too many meetings also give the appearance 
that nothing important is happening, that there is no progress. When 
a group must be built to work for a goal which is several years away, 
it is the most difficult to build and keep a group together. If a 
group has not grown to the point where some direct action can be taken 
against some outside person or some problem, then there is a dangerous 
tendency for the group to weaken or splinter and for in-~group factions 
or group disorganization to take place. So, it is very important during 
the growth period of a group to tackle small problems which individual 
members have and which the members can work out with the help of local 
leaders of the organization. The task of confronting some person or 
some problem which the group feels is important, and the success which 
is obtained when the people work together gives individual members a 
sense of control over their own lives. It teaches them more about the 
complexities of modern society, and it gives them an opportunity to 
work constructively in small, functional units. It gives the group 
a continual reason for being. 


The few large meetings which are held, to show and feel the 
size and the unity of the association, are carefully planned. There 
is appeal to pagentry and a display of the "signs and symbols" which 
are part of the association. There is a Farm Workers Association song, 
written by Mrs. Rosa Gloria, a member from Madera, which is sung at 
meetings. There is a symbol, which Chavez adiiits is a bit "flashy": 

a thunderbird on a red and black field. And there is a slogan: 

"Viva la Causa", which is the unity to which workers pledge themselves. 
These "artifacts" are used in the meetings, in greeting one another, 
and on the association's letterhead stationery. But these large meet- 
ings have a limited function. The hard work is done daily, in the 
communities, by the leaders and the members. 


Of course, the biggest temptation is to "do something 
dramatic". This would be easier and quicker than working day to day 
on small problems and keeping people together. "I figure though", 
says Chavez, "that even if we had a 50-50 chance of carrying off a 
successful strike, the gamble would still be too great. You stand 
always to lose more than you gain by drama when you are working with 
people. Thirty men may lose their jobs as a result of a strike. 

You lose 30 members, and you gain 30 'disorganizers'. So we must 
work on immediate goals--helping the members get a little better 
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living through using the facilities of the association, through 
getting what they are entitled to, through learning how to parti- 
cipate more fully in social life. And the hard work of gaining 
official recognition, including strikes if necessary, will come." 


Chavez says that he is not concerned that his organization 
be the core of a union for farm workers. He says that his member- 
ship is ready to unite with any other union, if any other succeeds. 
He, personally, doesn't want to be the one at the bargaining table. 


Chavez conceives his real job to be education of the 


people. 


"You cannot organize a strike, or build a union, until 


the members who must do the real work understand what all this 


means, what kind of activities are involved. 
be able to articulate their ow hopes and goals." 


They must, first, 
He would like 


very much to hold some short-term schools where the leader-members 


could discuss and study union organization together. 


Whatever the 


outcome of the Farm Workers Association, it is certain that the 
individuals who have learned and have profited from being members 
will be a lasting asset to their communities and to the society 


at large. 


Cesar says, finally, "even if our work succeeds, I don't 


want to hang on forever. 


What I would really like is to be alone 


somewhere--in Mexico, or in the mountains--and have time to read 
all the classics that there are in Inglish and Spanish." 
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EL CAMPESINO (corrido) 
Theme song of the Farm Workers Association. 


El el nombre sea de dios 
Que con acierto y atino 


pueda trovar yo unos versos 
al pobre del campesino: 


In el ano secentaidos 
Con esfuerzo y desatino 
Se principio una campana 
En favor del campesino. 


Cesar Chavez la emprendio 
Y voluntario se dio 

Y anda como peregrino 
Para cumplir su destino, 


Inviaremos peticiones 

Al jefe del mandatario 

Que suplique por favor 

Al congreso y senado 

Que aumente a los campesinos 
La peticion del salario. 


Mis queridos compatriotas 
Aungue se de raza hermanos 
Tengan fe en esta nacion 
Y unanse a la associacion. 


California es muy bonito 
Y tambien muy habitado 
Porque viene el contratado 
El mojado y alambrista 
Hacer un poco mas rico 

Al manoso del contratista- 


El pobre del campesino 
Sufre mucho en el invierno 
A unos les cierran el aqua, 
Fl gas y la electricidad 
Dejando a los pobrecitos 

Fn una fea obscuridad. 


Ya esta aqui el mal temporal 
Ya se mira muy refeo 

Y al pobre del campesino 

No le pagan desempleo. 


Ya con esta me despido 
De esta bueaa asociacion 
Y no pierdo la esperanza 
De una gran realizacion 
Que le pagen mejor sueldo 
Al pobre del trabajador. 


(Musica del corrido de Cananea} 
letra de Rosa Gloria, septiembre 25, 1962. 
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i487 7+hSt WEST OAK 
When members from throughout the commu- 
nity become concerned and interested in 
those in their midst who have thadé harder 
time in life, many things are possibie. 
Members of the Catholic Workers in tke 
bay area have been able to give, and 
perhaps learn even more, from the men, 
many of whom are seasonal farm workes, 
who call Peter Maurin House "home base". 
The authors are members of Citizens for 
Farm Labor. 


A NEW LOOK AT SKID ROWS 
by Dorothy Kauffman and Bob Callagy 


Peter Maurin House is a soup kitchen located in a renovated 
store-front deep in a Negro slum. Our neighbors are a "Texas-style" 
barbecue spot and a race record shop. A few blocks west is the alter- 
nate Farm Placement office, then acres of freight yards, and finally 
the bay. According to some of the men who have eaten with us, Oak- 
land is considered a good town to winter in. 


Since we serve three meals free daily, offer a place to clean 
up, get a change of clothes, and relax, Peter Maurin House is "home 
base" for many men who follow the crops. ‘These men are surprised 
that there is no "ear-banging" (gospel preaching) or "nose-diving" 
(having to be 'saved!) required; that no questions are asked or 
names taken; and that no one is turned away unless he is fighting 
drunk. They frequently ask us who pays us, what our angle is, what 
kind of Catholics are we anyway. We answer that everyone here works 
for nothing and that nearly all the food (200 meals a day) is donated, 
so that the place runs for about $3 a day. The men, our guests, find 
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this surprising. 


We, in turn, find it surprising that many of the men really 
aren't unemployable, or unskilled, or even winos, any more than we 
are ourselves, And we are surprised also when all spring, summer, 
fall and early winter, the men will get up at 3:30 a.m. to catch a 
farm labor contractor's bus or truck, pick beans or strawberries or 
what have you, for about $.00 a day--a 1) hour day. We are sur- 
prised on two counts: that no other jobs can be found for these 
men; and that in our excellent country in the 1960's, able-bodied 
men will work for less than subsistence wages. 


Many of the men at Peter Maurin house have known what it's 
like to "make it". They have been plumbers, painters, carpenters, 
truck drivers but have. lost their jobs and are now living a very 
marginal existence. Everybody wants work. Most of those who can't 
find one of the few semi-skilled jobs available in the area come 
to rely on farm work, but not by choice. They all know that 
farm work is not a way to "make it", if one wants enough to live 
on and some sense of job security. There axe two contractors for 
whom most of the men work. One bus charges $1.75 transportation 
fee to the fields; the other bus gives free transportation but 
you can't look at the scales. ‘The men say they come out with 
about the same at the end of the day, no matter which bus they 
get on in the morning. 


The most important thing which these men know, and begin 
in a very abstract way to communicate to us, is that it is virtually 
illegal to be without money, even if you have exhausted every 
channel for earning some. You have no money in your pocket. There 
are only two kinds of property in this country: public property and 
private property, And it is illegal to be on either one at night: 
if you can't afford to get inside somewhere at night, you are break- 
ing the law. If you aren't arrested that night, it is just because 
the police haven't chosen to arrest you that night. But no city 
likes to get the reputation for being "soft" on vagrants, lest they 
be overrun by the unemployed. So towns which don't arrest them 
try to keep them moving on. 


Men without any money can move on only by riding the freights 
or by hitch-hiking. Since it is "unfriendly" almost anywhere they 
go, they tend to keep moving around--in huge circles and arcs around 
the country, always lc-king, but having few saleable skilis to help 
them in their pursuit of work. There are lots of places where a man 
can "hustle" a meal, but there aren't many where he is allowed to 
relax a little after he eats, or even where he can sit down while 
he eats. If you want to sleep, it is legal to sleep on the floor 
of some settlement house with €0 other men, but it is illegal to 
sleep outside in the open air. If a woman or child is without a 
place to sleep, the welfare will find them one; if a man is alone, 
there is little sympathy. Most men, in most new towns, sleep in 
"the yards" (railroad), building small fires to keep warm, and 
hoping they will not be arrested. Yet knowing that they have no 
legitimate "life space" of their own, and that their very existence 
is in some way illegal leads many to feel they have little control 
over their destiny. The only way to maintain some control is to 


pool information about how and where one can get along. ‘The men 
think they have learned a few things about farm work, in a few 
areas at least: 


Three men said that everyone knew last spring exactly when 
work would be opening up in Stockton. They left Peter Maurin House 
to be on hand for the first day of the season and arrived several 
days before the work actually began. They said hundreds of men 
converged on Stockton during those few days; most of them were 
staying in "the yards" waiting. The night tefore the Farm Placement 
officials had told the men that work would begin, the police came 
with the dogs and arrested 200-300 of the men who had been sleeping 
there for several nights previously; they were taken to jail on 
vagrancy charges. The 300 men spent the next day, the first day 
of the season, in jail; there were few left on the outside to show 
up at the Farm Placenent Office in the morning. A labor shortage 
was declared, the men believe, because when they were freed from 
jail there were braceros in doing the crop work the three had 
travelled from Oakland to do. They feel that sometimes they are 
deliberately incarcerated so that growers can claim a labor shortage. 


fhey say that it is bad to be destitute in Alameda County 
just before harvest season. The county farm needs hands then, and 
the men report that they are very likely to be picked up for 
vagrancy just before the crops are ready, and to be sent out to 
the county farm. One man reported that he was arrested and given 
a 60 day sentence just before peak season last year. For 56 days, 


he worked in the county harvest; on the 57th day, the harvest was 
completed, and on the 58th day the man was released and returned 
to Peter Maurin House. 


There are those who would discredit everything that any single 
male farm worker says or complains about; but there may be some who 
should listen at least. While the single male worker constitutes no 
more than about 5% of the total farm labor force in California 
(domestic), he is imocrtant in certain crop areas and may be used 
more in the future. Many of the men feel that they are not given 
equal employment opportunities at presents; most share a feeling that 
the bracero single is preferred, which is probably very true. But 
these men are all underemployed at present, and would like to hope 
that opportunities will open up when P. L. 78 expires. 


In the meantine, different men who stay at Peter Maurin House 
have taught others some things about a very different kind of life. 
One man, Marvin Drake, was interviewed by Ernest Lowe for a program 
on radio station KPFA, called "Conversations with a Tramp" and broad- 
cast last summer. Mr. Drake also spoke at a training program for 
medical students studying farm workers! health problems at the 
State Department of Public Heaith. Twenty-five men from Peter Maurin 
attended the Governor's hearing on farm labor March 13th; Stephen 
Moore presented testimony during the afternoon session and appeared 
that night on Channel 2, KTVU in an interview played on the 10 o!'clokk 
news. The men at Peter Maurin are not bums, or winos. They are a 
small part of the growing group of unemployed Californians who are 
forced to depend on part-time and seasonal jobs for their livelihood. 
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The American Friends Service Committee 
initiated a project with farm workers of 
California in the fall of 195). Tularé 
Couns; was chosen because it is "home 
base® for many peuple3 emphasis has been 
placed on workers emerging from the mig- 
rant stream. Today, under the direction 
of Bard McAllister, there are tnree on- 
going progrems: community development, 
self-help housing, and farm labor co- 
operatives: there are 1? perscns listed 
in the "Personnel Directory", including 
David Burciega, Peter Lauwerys, and John 
Soria who have just recently joined the 
staff. One of the three programs is 
discussed below by the manager of the 
programs; we hope to describe the others 
in future issues of Farm Labor. 


THE SEQUOTA FARM LABOR ASSOCIATION 
by Kirke Wilson 


In the fall of 1960, the American Friends Service Committee puta 
field worker into Tulare County, California, to explore the possibility of 
developing an employment cooperative among farm workers. In several years 
of community development work with farm laborers and their families in the 
San Joaquin Valley, the Service Committee had seen that employment is 
central to the whole complex of farm labor-related problems. 


Growers want a dependable, skilled labor force which will do the 
job efficiently. In order to assure this, many growers do not contact their 
workers directly but hire them through an intermediary, a contractor, crew- 
pusher or procurement association. In this way, the grower contracts his 
obligations, legal and moral, to a middle man who is operating for personal 
profit. For his fee, this entrepreneur will recruit and direct crews. He 
will also act to insulate the grower from the individual who is working on 
his ranch and absolve the grower from responsibility for anything that 
may occur. 


This system of delegated authority makes the worker just another 
factor of production, like irrigation water or fertilizer. Because he has 
no participation in making the decisions which affect him, he is dehumanized, 
he loses self-respect, confidence, and any sense of responsibility or pride 
in his work. He is forced to be a docile drudge with only the choice of 
accepting the system and working or refusing and starving. There is no 
alternative. He is locked in a pattern of dependency upon an intermediary 
and estranged from a direct relationship with the grower. The result is 
a system of casual labor and mutual irresponsibility which is detrimental 
to both the grower and the farm worker. 


The basic need of the farm worker is for greater income. His 
substandard housing, his undernourished family, his poor health, his over- 
worked wife, even his "irresponsibility" and lack of self-respect are all 
direct results of his low income. To increase his income he takes his 
children out of school to work, insuring that the system will be perpetuated 
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into the next generation. He travels to maximize his days of employment 
which eliminates his chance of participating in community life and dis- 
rupts the education and welfare of his family. 


the net result of. thc system is pexrsiztent worry fc# the rancher 
and continual misery for the worker. Neither is given any measure of 
security by the system. In addition to economic loss, there is a human 
loss of lives wasted by inadequate wages and degrading conditions. Although 
the pattern of the agricultural employer exploiting the fluid and disorganized 
labor force is the historical foundation of California!s rich agribusiness 
economy, it enslaves the employer as much as it does the worker. Neither 
can be free as long as one is not granted full human dignity and self-respect. 


The farm labor cooperative is an experimental alternative to the 

_ existing system. It works within the system, somewhat as a farm labor con- 
tractor, while at the same time attempting to provide services to the farmer 
and farm worker which are not available in the present system. The cooper- 
ative combines the independence and flexibility of the contractor with the 
responsiveness of a cooperative to the needs of its members. 


The concept of a farm labor cooperative was suggested by the 
success of other producers! cooperatives which increase the return to their 
members by maintaining standards of quality and through cooperative market- 
ing. The most healthy parts of California agriculture are dominated by 
large producers! cooperatives through which the individual members influence 
the market value of their products. 


In its application to farm workers, where labor is the product 
that is sold, the cooperative can act as a bargaining agent for the indi- 
vidual as well as provide him an agency through which he can directly 
benefit from his own efficiency and dependability. ‘The cooperative bene- 
fits growers, but the cooperative itself is in fact the employer in order 
to keep control in the hands of the workers. 


The cooperative works to develop a sense of mutual responsibility 
among growers and workers. The worker and the grower often fail to realize 
that each is dependent upon the other for his livelihood. The interests 
of each are best served by continued good relations and increased communi- 
cation. It is not a matter of one group improving itself at the expense 
of the other, but of both working together to solve their mutual problems. 


As a central agency, the cooperative provides a line of communi- 
cation between the worker and the grower. The co-op assists dependable 
and qualified farm.workers to provide growers with dependable and qualified 
crews. Members can improve their own condition by scheduling work ahead, 
arranging training, and financing equipment necessary for steady employment. 
Through the cooperative, the individual worker can develop a sense of respon- 
sibility and help establish a reputation for the crew which will make future 
work available. 


The co-op idea becaue fact in the spring of 1961, when the first 
co-op crew went to work thinning plums under a written contract. ‘The 
members of the crew incorporated under the name Sequoia Farm Labor Assoc- 
iation and elected a Board of Directors, from the crew. The board in its 
weekly meetings sets policy for the co-ope It selects crewleaders and 
approves jobs. Any member, including crewleaders. may be present and 
participate in board meetings but all decisions are made by the board 
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itself. The board also acts as a grievance committee when any employee 
has a dispute within the cooperative or with a grower. The injured party 
may present his grievance to the board or have a board member represent 
him to the full board. 


One of the first acts of the new board was to provide for work- 
ing capital for the organization. Through a self-imposed payroll deduc- 
tion of two percent of wages, the co-op members invest in their organi- 
zation. The investments are placed in a revolving fund which is the 
capital for the co-op. When the co-op is adequately capitalized, the fund 
will redeem the shares owned by the earliest investors. A year ago, the 
cooperative repaid members who had certificates from 1961. The capital 
is used to buy equipment which will assist the group in getting more and 
better employment. The first investment was in a bus which was used by 
the first crew. As the co-op expanded, it bought ladders for tree fruit 
work, hoes and hand tools for row crop work, a chain saw for supplemental 
work and a pickup truck which can be used by small crews. 


In addition to payroll deductions, the co-op also uses profit 
distribution to develop members! equity, The board last year authorized 
a participation dividend of three percent of gross co-op wages to each 
member. ‘his was returned to the members in the form of revolving fund 
certificates. 


The members of the cooperative expressed a fundamental need for 
a more steady income. ‘This was one of the basic motivations in joining 
the co-op and investing in it. The co-op tried to obtain written con- 
tracts with growers with a clear definition of obligations and the approx- 
imate dates of need in order to formalize relationships and develop 
responsibilities. 


Scheduling work ahead increased employment but it did not pro- 
vide work when none was available. ‘The Board of Directors decided that 
as the legal employer, the co-op should elect coverage under the volun- 
tary provisions of the California Unemployment Compensation Act. This 
makes co-op employees among the few seasonal farm laborers in the country 
who qualify.for unemployment insurance. To date, eighteen workers have 
qualified for weekly benefits of $16 to $34. as local ranchers have not 
yet become willing to pay the employers! contribution, co-op members tax 
themselves to pay for this through a three percent payroll deduction. 
The directors have also decided to operate a supplemental work program 
which employs men in cutting, selling and delivering firewood. In its 
first season of operation, the wood project generated $1200 in payroll 
and employed men on many days when farm work was not available. 


In addition to scheduling work, the co-op tries to make effi- 
cient use of the available labor force by increasing skills. The co-op 
has encouragedinformal on-the-job training by growers and farm advisors. 
Many workers are qualified in tree work but unfamiliar with row crop 
work. Others have worked in cotton all their lives but must be trained 
in the use of ladders. By increasing his skills, a worker can increase 
the span and continuity of his seasonal employment and also increase his 
income through greater efficiency. 


The co-op is working with the Department of labor to devise an 
ambitious training program under the Federal Manpower Development Train- 
ing Act which would meet the needs of severely under~employed farm workers. 
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The proposed program would train yorkers in seasonal skills during per- 
iods of unemployment. Throughout the training period there would be a 
Farallel program of instruction in more general skills, such as literacy, 
civics, personal attitudes and job orientation. A course of this nature 
could provide ambitious but culturally deprived workers with the tools 
to upgrade themselves into year-around farm jobs. 


Another goal of the cooperative is to encourage incentive pay 
scales in order to relate costs to production. This system is the most 
desirable for the grower since his unit costs are fixed. Piece rates 
also reward the skilled worker in relation to his efficiency. In an 
industry where the labor force includes both the highly skilled and the 
totally unemployable, piece rates do not reduce the good worker to the 
level of the worst. 


A by-product of any co-op should be the development of capable, 
responsible leadership. In practice. however, this has been one of the 
major problems of the farm labor co-op to date. As leadership is deve- 
loped within the co-op, it moves out of agriculture to better jobs. One 
crew leader went to a permanent ranch job, the chairman of the board went 
to a job with a pipe company and another crew leader got a steady job at 
a golf course. This assists the individual but it makes continuity of 
leadership difficult for the group. Recently the emphasis has been toward 
identifying leadership and recruiting it to the co-op. This method attracts 
good crews as they follow the good crew leaders. 


Membership in the co-op is now in excess of two hundred. These 
are men and women who have agreed with the principles and goals of the 
association. Members include settled local workers who work in a variety 
of crops, and also groups of migrants who return each year to work with 
the co-op. One group of "green-cards" (resident aliens) winters in Mexico 
and works with the co-op from plum thinning in Avril to the mid-summer work 
lull. They also work with the co-op in the early fall in the grapes and 
olives. Another group winters in Tulare County and follows the fruit 
north,from the cherries to the apples. They work with the co-op in the 
oranges. 


In addition to the two hundred regular members, there are another 
six to eight hundred occasional workers who only work a short time or who 
are not interested in joining the co-op. They are "employees" of the co- 
op and receive all the services except profit sharing. Co-op members 
also have preference on jobs, receive transportation assistance and parti- 
cipate in decision making. 


Co-op crews are representative of the domestic farm labor work 
force. They are predominately Mexican-American with a large Anglo minor- 
ity and a few Negroes and American Indians. Most of the workers have 
done farm labor all their lives, but several have come from other indust- 
ries. The board of directors includes a former lumber worker and an ex- 
plumber. Other members have as much as three years of college and include 
a former night-club singer, a retired chemist, the former owner of a res- 
taurant, a house painter and assorted people with trades. The majority 
of co-op members have less than a functional command of Mnglish; they are 
probably permanently in agriculture; they are largely alienated from con- 
temporary American society. Like any other group, they reflect the image 
other people have of them. Yet they are sufficiently interested in their 
own welfare to participate in an experiment to improve wages and conditions. 
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Because it is incorporated as a non-profit association, the 
co-operative is exempt from the licensing requirements for farm labor 
contractors of the California Labor Code. The co-op is the same as any 
other agricultural employer in California under the law. As employer, 
the co-op must provide workmen's compensation insurance for job-related 
injuries, minimal social security and public liability insurance. Also 
the cooperative is responsible, as employer, for observing federal and 
state lews relating to the employment, wages and working conditions of 
women and children in agricultural field work. 


The California Industrial Welfare Commission wage and working 
conditions order is particularly difficult to enforce. It is ignored by 
nearly every farm employer in the state and is not actively enforced by 
the state. There is resistance even to the parts of the order which do 
not increase costs, such as providing drinking water. The order includes 
provisions requiring that women, and minors 16 to 17, must receive payment 
for at least two hours work if they are paid by the hour or four dollars 
if paid by the piece. Since the co-op receives all of its income from 
the grower, the co-op must get the minimums from the grower. At the same 
time, the co-op must remain competitive with contractors or it will price 
itself out of business or get a bad reputation with the farmers. Hither 
alternative could end the co-op. 


In one case last spring, a co-op crew of nine drove forty miles 
to a job typinggrape vines at one dollar the row. Fach row was a quarter 
mile long with an average of seventy-two vines each with ten to figteen 
canes. This means that the worker was paid one dollar for tying 
one thousand knots.. The crew of nine, working together, made a total of 
fifteen rows in an eight-hour day. This was an average of twenty cents 
an hour, which did not even pay the cost of the transportation which the 
co-op furnished. At the end of the day, the grower paid the crew the 
fifteen dollars in cash so that there would be no record of the emp loy- 
ment. After extensive discussion, the board of directors of the co-op 
specifically directed the co-op staff not to approach the grower for the 
minimums due the three women and a minor boy on the crew. The board felt 
that the co-op should pay the twelve dollars additional wages due under 
the law out of its profit. The board felt that approaching the grower 
would only insure that the co-op would never again be employed by that 
grower and that the co-op would suffer a reputation as a troublemaker. 


In a similar situation this fall, a co-op crew drove round-trip 
seventy-five miles to pick grapes. The vineyard was too muddy and the 
crew was sent home without working. A representative from the co-op, act- 
ing against the advice of the crew, discussed the case with the grower, 
suggested he put in a telephone on the ranch to avoid a repetition of the 
situation and requested the minimums required by law. ‘he grower agreed 
to pay travel time of $1.10 to the eleven men on the crew and show-up 
time of $2.20 to the four women. He also directed that women should not 
go out to work when there was any possibility of not working. 


Farm laborers must work in family groups to earn enough for a 
minimal standard of living. Wages are not high enough for a man working 
alone in seasonal employment to support a family. ‘The danger in pursuing 
claims for wages for women and minors is that the grower will pay the 
wages and demand that women and minors be fired. If the women are fired, 
the men must leave as well. Farm workers are prevented from claiming their 
rights because of their lack of economic security. They cannot afford to 
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get fired, Eric Hoffer says, "There is a conservatism of the desti~ 
tute as profound as the conservatism of the privileged." 


Part of being responsive to the needs of the workers is to 
find an area of accommodation between what is practical within the 
system and wkat is just. Growers, in a spirit of bargaining, will 
ask, "Is a dollar-fifteen fair?" If it is at or above the prevailing 
wage, it is fair within the context of the system. In any absolute 
sense, no, it is not fair because it does not yield a worker enough to 
provide himself and his family the minimum of health, leisure, and com- 
fort. The co-op tries to work toward the ideal of equality and justice 
for farm workers, This can be achieved by eliminating the statutory amd 
traditional exemption of agriculture from the responsibilities of twen- 
tieth century industrial society. This does not mean that the cooper- 
ative is lacking in proximate goals which recognize the magnitude of t he 
problems with which it is concerned. 


There are two basic areas in which developmental work must be 
done if progress is to continue. Farm workers must be assistad to under-- 
stand their needs and how they may satisfy these needs. ‘his means that 
they will have to raise their level of social aspiration. In the same 
way, growers and farm employers must be assisted to understand their 
responsibility for the system and the moral imperative for justice now. 
There is no economic value which is superior to basic human cignity and 
self-respect, ‘The agricultural industry, however bountiful and effi- 
cient, is not justified as long as human beings are twisted and deprived 
of full participation in society. 


The cooperative is considering several experiments to strengthen 
itself and reach a fully self-supporting condition after the AFSC with- 
draws from the management. These include a credit union, a cooperative 
farming venture, a system of autonomous branches within the existing 
legal and administrative framework, and a branch office. 


The first experiment with the semi-autonomeus branch was very 
successful. A co-op crew, working as an independent unit, made a large 
profit on a peach job last August. ‘The crew took the jeb at the pre- 
vailing contract rate and paid a little over the prevailing wage to the 
pickers. The crew worked together and divided each day's proceeds 
equally among the crew members. Each worker averaged in excess of twenty 
dollars a day. At the end of ten days work, the crew had a net profit of 
nearly three hundred dollars which they used to buy ladders, pay unemploy- 
ment insurance and open a branch bank account. ‘This profit is what 
usually goes into the pocket of the contractor. However, the same branch 
crew, working in the oranges with equal efficiency, has made an average 
profit of less than twenty-five dollars a week even in good picking. 


At the peak, the co-op has had five full crews in the field 
with a total of ninety-five men. ‘The co-op has demonstrated that it can 
function in the highly competitive area of farm labor contracting. In 
several cases, co-op crews have been called upon to provide labor when 
contractors could not raise crews. More important, co-op crews have 
shown that worker-managed crews can do as good a job, and sometimes 
better, than a contractor. last spring, when demand for orange pickers 
exceeded the supply, the cooperative was able to put two additional 
crews in the field on short notice when contractors were losing jobs 
for lack of pickers. 


The experience with the expanded crews has shown the flexi- 
bility possible when there are several crews engaged in a variety of 
agricultural occupations directed through one central office. Last 
winter, three different crews picked oranges on one ranch, using it 
to supplement their work when weather and crop conditions forced lay- 
offs on other ranches. When the co-op got a cotton chopping job, a 
crew was formed by taking people from co-op orange crews. Allocating 
resources in this way, the cooperative works toward its goal of max- 
imum utilization of labor for the farmer and stable, continuous em- 
ployment for the farm worker. 


Co-op crews have worked in five central California counties 
in a variety of crops. ‘They have picked oranges, plums, apricots, 
peaches, tomatoes, melons, raisins, nectarines, grapes, olives and 
lemons. ‘They have pruned, thinned, chopped and done other cultural 
work in the same crops. A co-op crew worked with bracero crews in 
Ventura County in 1962 in the lemons. Another co-op crew turned down 
an offer of employment at substandard rates in the oranges in Ventura 
County last winter. ‘The crew felt that the co-cp should get the same 
guarantees and contracts given braceros. Soon after the co-op refused 
the job and publicized the reasons for its refusal, the orange picking 
rates in that area were significantly revised upward. 


The farm labor cooperative is not a solution to the farm labor 
problem. The cooperative cannot manufacture workers when labor is in 
demand nor jobs during periods of unemployment. It can, however, 


systematize employment to maximize days of work for a group of workers. 
It can also provide an agency in which workers can participate in 
decision-making and through which they can negotiate with the farmer. 
The concept of the cooperative demands obligations of both the worker 
and the grower who use its services. It provides a line of communi- 
cation between the farmer and the farm worker which is the basis of 
rudimentary bargaining. 


The efficient allocation of human resources can greatly 
increase the productivity of the agricultural work force, eliminate 
many of the grower's problems, and generally increase the standard 
of living of the worker. The Sequoia Farm Labor Association, with 
those purposes, is a viable experiment in labor-management relations 
in agriculture. 
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San Francisco Chronicle, March 28: "Federal labor officials are not 
certain that the Mexican farm labor program will end this year after 
all, it was disclosed in Washington yesterday. ..."We are not in a 
position to be sure about it', Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz told 
a closed congressional hearing. His remarks...were based mainly on 
warnings that the Labor Department will not be able to find bracero 
replacements without an increase in President Johnson's budget. 
Finding the replacements, Wirtz and other Department officials told 
the hearing, will involve a great amount of Federal effort and more 
money than Mr. Johnson has proposed. ... Government plans call for 
developing field recruiters to concentrate on unemployed urban workers 
and others and to try to recruit workers from one State to another." 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


"Participation by the Citizens for Farm Labor at the March 13 
hearing was greatly appreciated. 

While I missed hearing the testimony of several agricultural 
workers in the afternoon, I understand that they were quite arti-~ 
culate and impressed those in attendance with the willingness of 
California workers to do the field work now being done by the 
Braceros. 

There is a long battle ahead to guarantee these workers and 
their families equal rights. Higher wages and better housing seem 
to be the two most critical needs of these and other persons who 
are outside the sphere of prosperity in California." 


Sincerely, 
Edmund G. Brown, Governor 


"The board of directors of our labor cooperative and the members 
who attended the Governor's hearings in Sacramento on March 13, 196), 
have asked me to express their appreciation for the assistance you pro- 
vided farm workers to express themselves. I think the presence of a 
large number of farm workers gave the hearings an atmosphere that was 
unusual among these hearings, We are sure the state and federal offi- 
cials who were present were impressed by the interest shown by farm 
workers in the farm labor problem. The lunch and lawn demonstration 
were effective and received the attention of the Governor. I think 
this was as educational for him as it was for the farm workers who 
were present." 


Sincerely, 

SEQUOIA FARM LaBOR ASSOCIATION 
Stephen S. Taylor, 

Chairman of the Board 


"Tf farm labor can be organized, Mexican bracero bill knocked 
out, and decent wages for farm workers can be forced out of farmers, 
it will be a step towards eliminating poverty, hate, and disease-- 
both physical and mental. Thank you for anything you may be doing 
for farm labor." 


Tom O' Dale 
Yuma, Arizona 


"About a week ago 3 men from State Dept. of Employment were 
interviewing workers, between E st. & G st. on Tulare; to find out 
which labor contractor they prefere to work that would not cheat 
them. I ask one of them, how they were doing, he told me he could 
not understand why these people get so mad just because, as he put 
it, which contractor is the best man to work for. 

But so much for my worries, I enjoy the C.F.L. literature. 
You can count on me as alweys I am ready to be of service to the 
agricuiture workers." 

Andres Arellano 
Fresno, California 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


In this issue, we have only begun to discuss worker 
organization in California. In the next issue, we shall con- 
tinue this discussion. 


In other coming issues, we shall discuss, in some detail, 
particular types of farm workers--for example, the green card 
emigrado who has become more prominent in the California labor 
market in recent years. 


Farm workers often say that tS seems rather odd to talk 
so much about the need for new legislation when the legislation 
which does exist to protect farm workers is maladministered, or 
not administered at all. ‘There is general agreement that the 
Industrial Welfare Commission wage order for women and minors in 
agriculture is almost totally unenforced. In the past month, the 
wage order protecting cannery workers has been challenged in court 
and there is some speculation that other wage orders may also be 
challenged. The orders, and the problems associated with them, 
deserve special attention. 


Some outstanding talks have been given by farm workers in 
various public and private gatherings during the past month; some 
of these will be reprinted in the coming issues, along with several 
special articles which farm workers are writing for the magazine. 


COME 
AGAIN 


CITIZENS FOR FARM LABOR 


The Executive Committee: 


Henry Anderson, Chairman 
Wendy Goepel, Secretary. 


The Advisory Board: 


Rev. Booker T. Anderson 
Andres Arellano 

George Ballis 

Atty. Malcolm Surnstein 
Hon. Phillip Burton 
Rev. Richard Byfield 
Cesar Chavez 

EKdward Dutton 

Prof. Lewis Feuer 

Prof. Joseph Fontenrose 
Herman Gallegos 

Rev. aron Gilmartin 
Hon. Henry Gonzalez 
Evelio Grillo 


Citizens for Farm Labor 
Pa O.aBox L738 
Berkeley 1, California 


Atty. Arthur Brunwasser 
Atty. Howard Richards 
Father Thomas McCullough 


Mr. and Mrs. Joe Gunterman 
Rev. C. Wayne Hartmire 
Atty. Gerald N. Hill 

Paul Jacobs 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Kauffman 
Prof. Van Dusen Kennedy 
Prof. Seymour Lipset 

Dr. Jack Little 

Joan London 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Mont 
Robert Nolan, M.D. 

Prof. Peter Odegard 
William 0'Rear 

Katy Peake 


Max Awner 
Anne Draper 
Rovert Mang 


Walter Packard 
Robert Pickus 

Rev. Walter Press 
Atty. Jose Ramos 
Milton Roemer, M.D. 
Fred Ross 

Violet Rotan 

Hon. Alfred Song 
Nancy Swadesh 
Norman Thomas 

Prof. Joseph Tussman 
Rev. Harold Wilson 
Marshall Windmiller 
Thomas Winnett 
Louis Zarate 


I would like to become a member of Citizens for Farm Labor. 


I would like a subscription to Farm Labor magazine. 
Rate: $3.00 for 12 issues. 


I can help CFL by: _ office work —— public spsaking 


research financial contribution 


writing names of others who are interested 


Name: Telephone: 


Address: 


Any Particular Interests in the Farm labor field: __ 
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